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banks who meet the demand by expanding their credit, more money 
is offered for the commodities which form the remuneration of land- 
lords and laborers, and prices rise. This increased competition 
enables the banks to charge a higher rate of interest which reduces 
the difference between the profits of the entrepreneur and the bank- 
rate and exchanges go forward on a new price-level. If the produc- 
tivity of industry declines, the reverse operation takes place. Prices, 
wages, interest and rent fall. The prime cause of price changes is 
therefore the difference between the rate of return on real capital, and 
the bank rate of interest. 

It is plain that the quantity theory lies at the basis of Dr. Wick- 
sell's theory. How are the entrepreneurs enabled to offer more 
for the circulating capital ? The author answers, by an in- 
crease in bank credit; in other words, by a relative increase in 
the supply of the medium of exchange, and as the quantity theory 
asserts, the price level must rise. In the same way if business 
is slack, if little money is being paid out for wages, and providing 
that the supply of commodities does not decrease also, the price level 
must fall. In other words, the machinery of rising or falling prices 
is found in the relations between the banks and the managers of 
industry. Rising prices coincide with prosperity and falling prices 
with depression. Unless there is this margin of profit to which the 
author refers, industry will be stagnant, little money will circulate 
and the price level must decline, assisted in its downward movement 
by the forced liquidations which always attend a period of depres- 
sion. On the other hand, when business is brisk, when profits are 
high, and the industrial future is bright, large amounts of money are 
constantly paid out by the managers of industry, the purchasing 
power in the community is greatly increased, and the prices of all 
goods advance under the stimulus of larger effective demands from 
the consumer. 

The theory presented by the author is useful to enable us to under- 
stand the modus operandi of price changes. It does not, however, 
in any sense, take the place of the quantity theory but merely supple- 
ments and confirms that theory. 

E. S. Meade. 

Philadelphia. 



Le Socialisme Utopique, Etudes sur quelques prdcurseurs inconnus 
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Le Socialisnte et La Revolution Francaise. Etude sur les idees soci- 
alistes en France de 1789 a, 1796. Par Andre Lichtknbbrger. 
Pp. 316. Paris: Alcan, 1898. 

The first volume is a collection of ten monographs on English 
and French writers of the eighteenth century. Their theories are 
analyzed and the germs of socialism pointed out in a clear and 
scholarly manner. The value, of the work is in the fact that the 
characters discussed are unknown or forgotten and yet form an 
important chapter in the history of socialism. Afra Behn, Nicolas 
Gueudeville, De la Roche, Beaurieu, Linguet, Gosselin, Chappuis 
and John Oswald are strangers to most American scholars, but well 
introduced by M. Lichtenberger. 

In the second volume the author's purpose has been to show 
what place socialistic ideas had in the minds of men in 1789, how 
they developed under the Revolution, what they were, who held 
them, in what writings they are found, how they were received by 
the people, and what were their influence and results, immediate 
and remote. 

The real history of socialism in this period has not been written, 
M. Lichtenberger thinks, because party spirit has led Blanc, Faure, 
Marx, Malon and Taine, who have treated the subject, to divergent 
views as to the meaning of socialism. The author defines as social- 
istic any system "to equalize or communize the production and 
division of wealth. " For this work he has used "all the most im- 
portant original documents" and all secondary sources of value. 

To ascertain how much socialism there was in the movement of 1789, 
the cahiers, which reflect the real feelings of the clergy, nobility and 
tiers etat, have been carefully examined. They show very little trace 
of socialism — not a single demand for social revolution, destruction 
of property or the overthrow of the existing state of things. They 
demand equal taxation, judicial, administrative and economic re- 
forms, the seizure of church property, but mostly with indemnity, the 
abolition of feudal rights, but not individual property, public work- 
shops, changes in commercial laws, regulation of wages, etc. These 
demands are in harmony with preceding reforms and are hardly 
revolutionary — certainly not socialistic. Abuses were to be removed 
by law without changing the fundamental inequality. All agreed 
with the tiers etat of Paris : "L 'object des lots est d'assurer la liberti 
et la propriete. ' ' Even the boldest scarcely hinted at a radical 
modification of property. They asked for social reforms, but not 
socialism. 

The pamphlets and books of 1787-89 contained ideas of individ- 
uals and not of social groups like the cahiers. At least four thousand 
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demanded reforms and thus supplement the cahiers. Very few 
of them criticise social abuses dans tin sense socialiste. The mod- 
erate ones do not demand a complete social reform, while the radi- 
cal ones advocate the subversion of the state and principles of 
equality and communism, and suggest a vague program. 

The ' ' moderates' ' discuss the origin of property and favor a pro- 
gressive tax, state factories, and regulation of wages by law — but 
these ideas are all found in earlier philosophers. The "radicals" 
are more socialistic — still not more than one out of twenty is revo- 
lutionary. Not more than six had a true conception of equality 
and communism. Out of 4,000 books and pamphlets, therefore, 
only 200 were vaguely socialistic and only six decidedly so, while 
none of the cahiers were. 

In the Revolution the constitutionalists followed Voltaire and 
Montesquieu, the Girondists, Montesquieu, and the moderate theo- 
ries of Rousseau, the Montagnards, Rousseau's Conirat Social, and 
the ultra-terrorists and Babouvistes, d'Helvetius, Diderot and 
Mably. At the outset of the Revolution it was generally believed 
that property was to be attacked and a social revolution was feared 
because of violent declarations, insurrections and local brigandage, 
but these were due to hunger, misery and discontent. 

In 1790 the Cercle Social was organized with undoubted socialistic 
tendencies. Fouchet was its founder, Boucke defer its organ and 
Rousseau its model. Inspired by the Christian fraternity of the 
eighteenth century philosophy, it advocated social equality and a 
world brotherhood to be secured by degrees. Wealth, poverty and 
idleness were the three great crimes. The state was the guardian 
of property for the good of all. An agrarian law and other reforms 
were demanded. 

The Girondins differed from Jacobins in motive rather than ideas. 
They were bold thinkers, but not practical statesmen. 

The Jacobins, impregnated with Rousseau's ideas, formed the 
most progressive revolutionary party, favored greater equality in 
society, held that the state ought to divide the wealth of the rich 
with the poor and advocated an agrarian law but feared to put it 
into practice. Down to 9 thermidor private property was declared 
sacred. The communistic acts of the convention were temporary 
measures for public safety and not conceptions of a new society. 

The Jacobin leaders had no uniform system. Danton was an 
extreme democrat, but not a socialist. Marat had no well defined 
socialistic ideas and died before Jacobinism was fully developed. 
Saint Just was an idealist and not a true socialistic innovator. 
Robespierre alone seemed to have a new conception of social justice. 
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The convention orators were rather moderate and indulged in 
blatant generalizations oftener than attacks on social vices. All 
decrees of the convention assert the inviolability of private prop- 
erty. The absolute power of the state over property was not new. 
In short, theoretically, the Jacobins were no more socialistic than 
Rousseau and Montesquieu, but there was this difference: these 
philosophers' ideas were now in the mouths of the governors of 
France! Jacobinism did not die 9 thermidor, but lived in the 
movement led by Babeuf. To Jacobin equality was added the com- 
munism of Babeuf. 

The ' ' Babouvistes' ' said that common good is the end of society, 
and this can be secured only by pure equality, since all have an 
equal right to all. They advocated common lands and produce, 
common education, common values, common wages for all labor — 
in short, an entirely new society based on equality and com- 
munism. 

In 1796 Babeuf thought the time ripe for the new movement. 
" L'igaliU ou la mort!" was the cry of the " Egaux," who were 
to create a new revolution and, through it, establish "la Repub- 
lique des Egaux, ' ' to secure the greatest virtue, good and justice 
for all. This was the first conscious socialistic movement in 
France, and it was completely suppressed as anarchistic ! 

Was there a public socialism? Taine alone has attempted to 
answer the question and he has reached unwarranted conclusions, 
the author believes, because he sees socialism in every act of the 
Revolution and read into Jacobinism socialistic doctrines which 
were never intended. Discontent and suffering led to the rise of 
Babeuf, but his real following was small, and the whole world 
looked indifferently upon his condemnation by the directory. 
With the consulate ali socialistic ideas die out almost entirely. 

The social reforms of the Revolution are all found in the phil- 
osophy of Montesquieu, Rousseau, Meslier, Mably, Morelly and 
Linguet. 

The author thinks the acts of the Revolution were not inspired 
by socialism. The confiscation of the goods of the emigrts was no 
more socialistic than the confiscation of Protestants' property under 
Louis XIV. None but a blind person would call paper money, 
laws of heredity, public works, feeding the poor, etc., socialistic. 
The abolition of feudal rights was not socialistic to those who did 
it. The seizure of church lands was viewed as a necessary sacrifice 
and indemnity was granted. The theory of the omnipotence of 
the state was no more socialistic than the absolutism of Louis 
XIV. 
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From this careful analysis the author concludes that the Revolu- 
tion, viewed as a whole, had no socialism in it; that no party or 
public body had a socialistic program; that from 1789 to 1799 each 
government respected the existing social order and individual 
property ; that socialistic ideas were sporadic and individual and 
those held by Jacobins and ' ' Babouvistes' ' were Utopian rather 
than practical, and that the whole movement was distinctly indi- 
vidualistic and the results were the same. 

While M. Lichtenberger is certainly to be congratulated for having 
done such a scholarly piece of work and for having made such a 
valuable contribution to our knowledge of that period, he cannot 
be said to have settled the question. 

A. C. Fuck. 

Syracuse University. 



Democracy: A Study of Government. By James H. Hyssop, Ph. D. , 
Professor of Logic and Ethics in Columbia University. Pp. xiii, 
300. Price, $1.50. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1899. 

From the start this book piques the reader's curiosity. It is 
" affectionately dedicated to all those who despise politics," yet two- 
thirds of its pages are devoted to what purport to be "practical reme- 
dies." Sir Henry Maine, Mr. Lecky and many a writer of less ability 
have given us searching criticism of the democracy of the present and 
gloomy forebodings as to the democracy of the future, but in con- 
structive criticism most discussions of this theme have been wofully 
lacking. 

It is of interest to note that " a study of the poverty problem on the 
one hand and of the exacting and impossible demands of civic duty 
on the other," served as the somewhat unusual line of approach to 
this attempt to frame a comprehensive scheme of government. In 
the brief " Introduction " Mr. Lecky 's "Democracy and Liberty" 
calls forth some interesting comparisons of the viewpoints of de 
Tocqueville with those of the more recent critics of democracy, with 
a discussion of the causes of change. About eighty pages are devoted 
to setting forth " the nature of the problem." The movement is here 
less steady than in the rest of the book. The Aristotelian analysis 
is condemned for centering attention upon the number instead of 
upon the kind of rulers. Some very interesting pages are given to the 
influence exerted upon political ideas by Christianity, and especially 
by the doctrine of the immortality of the soul, substituting the idea of 
right, of legitimacy, for that of power in the guidance of conduct. 
The theories of Bodiu and of Hobbes are discussed, with clear em- 
phasis upon Hobbes's failure to distinguish power and responsibility 
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